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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 





REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you want a local angle on a news or feature story provided 


through this service--or have a direct news inquiry--you may contact one of the offices 


listed below. 


This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone numbers of the 


Public Information Directors and the states in their regions: 


Region I..+++++.-Jdohn M. Chavez 


Room 1001-8 
Connect icut JFK Federal Bldg. 
Maine Boston, MA 02203 
Massachusetts 617-223-6767 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Region II....++.-Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3580 
New Jersey , 1515 Broadway 4 
New York New York, NY 10036 
Puerto Rico 212-944-3435 


Virgin Islands 


Region III...+++.John P. Hord 
Room 2460 


Delaware 3535 Market Street 
District of ee PA 19104 
Columbia - 
Maryland 
* Pennsylvania 
Virginia 


West Virginia 


Region IV....+++-Frances Ridgway 
Room 317 


Alabama 1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 
Florida Atlanta, GA 30309 
Georgia WOE-BBT-4495 
Mississippi. . 


North Carolina 
South Carolina | 


Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Region ¥...3....sdohn 0. Mellott 

‘ “Room 772 
Illinois - 230-S. “a Street 
Indiana Chicago, IL 60604 
Michigan’, FIe6976 ae? 
Minnesota: . j ‘ 
Ohio : 


Wisconsin ¢ 


Region VI...seeseeeeeLes Gaddie 
Room 220 df 


Arkansas 555 Griffin Sq. Bldg. 
Louisiana Griffin and Young Sts. 
New Mexico Dallas, TX 75202 

Ok Tahoma 214-767-4776 

Texas 


Region VII.....sse+e-Patrick A. Hand 


Room 2509 
Towa Federal Office Bldg. 
Kansas 911 Walnut St. © 
Missouri Kansas City, MO 64106 
Nebraska 1 


Region VIII..........Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 1468 


Colorado Federal Bldg. 
Montana 1961 Stout St. 
North Dakota Denver, CO 80294 
South Dakota 3OS-837-4235 

Utah 


Region [X...eseseeeeeJ0e B. Kirkbride 


Room 11201 
Arizona Federal! Bldg. 
California 450 Golden Gate Ave. 
Hawaii San Francisco, CA 94102 
Nevada 715-556-3423 


REGION Xsewsseeceeeesdack Strickland 


Room 7021 
Alaska Federal Office Bldg. 
Idaho 909 First Ave. 
Oregon Seattle, WA 98174 ~ 
Washington 206-442-7620 
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JOB BANK OPENINGS 
SUMMARY: APRIL - MAY 1982 


WASHINGTON -- State Employment Servuce Job Banks reported little change in the 
number of job openings available in April and May 1982, the U.S. Department of : 
Labor reported. In April, 172 Job Bank locations reported 199,000 permanent, full-time 
jobs available; while May, 153 Job Banks accounted for 172,000 openings. 


Based upon this information, the Labor Department's Employment and Training 
Administration has issued the May and June editions of the “Job Openings” bulletin. 
The primary purpose of the “Job Openings" bulletin is to inform jobseekers and 
those making career decisions about what types of jobs are most frequently available 
through the national Job Bank network, how much they pay, and where they are located. 


For April and May 1982, the average number of openings reported by participating 

Job Banks showed slight declines, from 1173 In March to 1157 In April, and then 

to 1124 in May. However, for comparable samples of Job Banks that provided open- 
ings Information in both March and April, and then In April and May, modest increases 
in the number of openings were reported -- one percent over the March-April! period 
and 2 percent for the April-May Interval. 


Of the total number of job openings listed during April 1982, about 112,000 or 56 
percent had been filled or cancelled by the end of the month. This left 87,000 

or 44 percent of the jobs stil! available as of May 1. Of the total number of job 
openings listed during May, about 93,000 or 54 percent had been filled or cancelled 
by the end of the month. This left 79,000 or 46 percent of the jobs still avallebie 
as of June |. 


Some of the jobs stil! available as of June | were: electrical engineers, 597; 
secretaries, 1,989; typists, 1,721; cashiers and tellers, 1,261; walters and 
waitresses, 3,514; chefs and cooks, 1,947; security guards and correction officers, 
1,749; real estate and Insurance salespersons, 1,562; sewing machine operators, 
2,061; and motor vehicle mechanics, 1,490. 


The number of openings reported In April and May still lagged behind comparable 
year-ago totals by significant margins. For those Job Banks that participated in 
both April 1981 and April 1982, openings were down 37 percent. For those included 
In the May 1981 and May 1982 tabulations, openings were down by 32 percent. 


Recent Increases In openings listed generally have been limited to service, farming, 
and construction occupations sensitive to seasonal variations. Occupations with 
marked declines in openings from the previous year Include social and welfare 
workers; secretaries, typists and stenographers; bookkeepers, cashiers, and tellers; 
accounting clerks; Information and reception clerks; food salespersons; household 
workers; kitchen workers; hotel housecleaners; hospital attendants; porters, 
cleaners, and janitors; gardening and groundkeeping occupations; cooking and baking 
occupations; machinists; metal unit assemblers; sewing machine operators; carpenters; 
truck drivers; parking lot attendants; and packaging and material handling 
occupations. : 
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This information and the May and June editions of "Job Openings" are 
based on monthly U.S. Employment Service surveys of State Job Banks, with over 2,000 
lecal offices. Though it does not list all job openings in the economy, Job Banks 
comprise the largest, most comprehensive and up-to-date source of information on job 
openings In the Nation. 


The Labor Department's Employment and Training Administration cautions that there 
is no guarantee that al! jobs listed in the “Job Openings" bulletin are still 
available. They merely represent occupations for which there was continuing de- 
mand in April and May 1982. 


The “Job Openings" publication is issued monthly, with two extra editions each year 
for students and recent graduates. it is distributed through State Job Service local 
offices and may also be available at many libraries, schools, and similar community 
facilities. : 


Single copies may be obtained by writing to: Consumer Information Center, Pueblo, 
Colorado, 81009. Annual subscriptions may be purchased from the Superintendent 

of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, for $18.00 
(domestic) and $22.50 (foreign). 


### 
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MSHA REGAINS JURISDICTION OVER SURFACE STONE, 
SAND AND GRAVEL AND CLAY OPERATIONS 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Labor Department's Mine Safety and Health Administration 
(MSHA) has resumed its role in protecting the health and safety of workers at some 
12,000 surface stone, clay, sand and gravel and colloidal phosphate mining operations, 
following actions taken by the Congress on July 15 to lift restrictions placed on 
the agency seven months ago by the Congress. 


House Resolution 6685, which was signed by President Reagan on July 18, 
restored to MSHA the authority to spend funds to enforce the provisions of the 
Federal Mine Safety and Health Act of 1977 at these various surface mining 
operations. MSHA had been banned from spending the funds as a result of a 
“rider” on an appropriations measure passed by the Congress on December 15, 1981. 
H.R. 6685 continues to prohibit MSHA from enforcing its regulations at any mining 
operation of a state or local government subdivision, as did the December 15, 1981 
action. 


In announcing the restoration of MSHA's role in the health and safety 
activities at these operations, Assistant Secretary of Labor for Mine Safety and 
Health Ford 8. Ford called attention to several changes and improvements made in 
the agency's programs since December 15. 


Among these changes are: 


** A major reorganization that has expanded the responsibilities of MSHA's 
field managers, giving them new authority in safety and health training and in 
holding informal conferences with mine operators and miners' representatives 
concerning cited violations. The changes reflect the Administration's strong 
belief that enforcement alone cannot ensure safety and health at the mine site, 
and that the answer lies in strengthening the cooperative efforts of industry, 
labor, and government. The new duties given to MSHA's field managers, who are 
the agency's officials who are most familiar with local mining conditions and 
personnel, are intended to make MSHA more effective in working with mine operators 
and miners in achieving their mutual health and safety goals. 


** Revisions to Part 100, Code of Federal Regulations, covering civil penalty 
procedures, as well as administrative changes in the penalty assessments 
procedures. Health and safety conferences can now be arranged at the district 
level to provide an opportunity for full discussion on issues related to safety 
and health inspections. MSHA has refocused safety and health efforts on those 
hazards which have the greatest impact on the safety and health of miners. 
Minimum penalties are provided for less serious violations. 
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** Relocation of MSHA' s education and training facilities, 
personnel and responsibilities within the district structure. 


Ford urged all affected operators and labor representatives who 
have questions about the recent changes to contact the nearest 
appropriate MSHA office and to take advantage of MSHA's Compliance 
Assistance Visit (CAV) program if applicable. He also said that 
MSHA will be holding a series of meetings in mining regions 

across the nation to brief affected operators on MSHA's new 
program initiatives. 


#4 # 
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MINE RESCUE CONTEST 
SET FOR AUGUST 18 


WASHINGTON -- The 4th National Metal and Nonmetal Mine Rescue contest will 
be held August 18 in Las Vegas, the U.S. Department of Labor announced. 


The contest, sponsored by the department's Mine Safety and Health Administration, 
will take place at the Convention Center, East Hall. Activities will begin at 
8 a.m. 


The past few years have witnessed an increased awareness of the need for 
well prepared mine rescue operations throughout the metal and nonmetal mining 
industry. These contests help provide a useful vehicle in preventing deaths and 
serious injuries in our nation's mines according to MSHA. 


"This contest also represents the spirit of cooperation between the state 
mine inspection agencies, labor organizations, mine management, the federal 
government, and other mining organizations," said Ford B. Ford, MSHA'’s Assistant 
Secretary. “These people are dedicated towards continued improvements in 
responding more efficiently to mine fires and emergencies. The teams are not 
only well trained, but enthusiastic about displaying their safety and heclth 
skills.” 


Approximately 30 teams will participate in the contest which is in 
even-numbered years, alternating with the national competition for coal mine 
rescue teams which first commenced in 1911. 


The teams are judged on their ability to respond to practical mine rescue 
problems in a simulated mine environment that represents an actual mine fire or 
other type of mine emergency. 


Under the contest rules, any organization, club, union or local benefit 
society may enter a team if their employees are members of the metal and 
nonmetal mining community. There are no limitations on the number of teams 
admitted from any state or organization, and competitive position is not a 
requirement for entry. 


For additional information on contest rules, guidelines and procedures, 
contact MSHA's metal and nonmetal safety division (703) 235-8647, or any MSHA 
metal and nonmetal mine safety and health district office. For information on 
procedures for entering a team, and hotel registration, contact the administra- 
tor's office for Metal and Nonmetal Mine Safety and Health, (703) 235-1456. 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--JUNE 1982 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) rose 
1.2 percent before seasonal adjustment in June to 290.6 (1967=100), the U.S. 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics announced. Prior to seasonal 
adjustment, the All Items experimental measure using a rental equivalence approach 
(CPI-U, X-1) increased 1.0 percent to 263.2*and the Consumer Price Index for Urban 
Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) rose 1.3 percent to 290.1. Compared 
with their levels in June 1981, the CPI-U was 7.1 percent higher, the CPI-U, X-1 
was 6.5 percent higher, and the CPI-W was 6.9 percent higher. 


GPL for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U)--Seasonally we Changes 

Oa a seasonally adjusted basis, both the VPI for All Urban Consug@ers and the 
experigental CPi-U, X-1 rose 1.0 percent in June. The 1.U percent advance in the of ficial 
CPl-U was the same as in May and substantially more than the 0.3 percent average gonthly cate 
for the 7-month period ended in April. About three-fifths of the iacrease in the June index 
was due to higher prices for gasoline ana houses. The sedical care component also rose 
substantially. On the other hand, gore woderate cates of increase were recordea for the food 
and beverage, entertainment, and other yoods and services components. The index for apparel 
and upkeep cose only slightly in June. 


During the firse 6 @onths of 1987, the CPI-U increased at 4 seasonally adjusted annual 
cate of 5.1 percent, rising from an annual rate of 1.0 percent in che first quarter to 9.5 
percent in the second. The sharp reversal in homeownership costs and energy prices, which had 
declined in the first 3 months, was largely responsiole for the acceleration ia the second 
quarter. The experisental CPi-U, X-1 rose at a 4.2 perceut seasonally adjusted anmal rate 
during the fiest half of 1982. The experimental measure cose at an annual rate of 2.7 percent 
in the first quarter and 5.8 percent in the second. 


A 5.4 percent increase in yasoliné prices in June accounted for about three-fourths of 
the 2.1 percent increase in the transportation index. Despite the sharp iucrease, gasoline 
ptices in June 1¥62 were ¥.4 percent below the peak level of March l¥#l. Sew and used car 
peices cose 0.7 and U.2 percent, respectively. Autogobile finance charges iucreased sharply, 
following declines eariier this year. Charges for automobile insurance aad automobile 
@aintenance and repair costs advanced more than in recent months. The index for public 
tcansportation cose 1.0 percent, largely due to increases in airline fares. 


The mousing component rose 1.U percent in June, following a 1.4 percent iarcrease ia 
May. shelter costs advanced sharply fur the third consecutive @onth. The index of home 
financing costs rose 1.2 percent as a 2.3 percent iacrease in house prices was partially 
offset by a 0.8 percent decline in mortgage interest rates. Charges for residential reat rose 
U.4 percent. The index for fuel and other utilities increased 1.U percent ia June, the sage 
as in May. Charges for natural yas rose sharply for the sixth consecutive month while the 
index for electricity rose aoderately, following declines in the preceding 2 gaonths. The 2.1 
percent advance in fuel ofl prices follows a moderate increase in May and sharp declines 
earlier this yeac. The index for household furnishings and operations rose U.\| percent. 


The index for food and beverages rose 0.0 percent in June compared with a 0.8 percent 
lacrease in May. Grocery store food prices advanced 0.5 percent, largely due to substantial 
increases in the indexes for sweats, poultry, fish and eggs, and fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Beef and pork prices rose sharply, while poultry prices declined slightly, following seasohal 
adjustment. gg prices registered a sharp decrease for the fourth cousecutive math. All 
other aajor grocery store food groups continued to record either small declines or moderate 
increases. Prices for the other two components of the food and beverage index -- restaurant 
meals and alcoholic beverages -- each iacreased U.5 percent. 


-more- 
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The medical care index rose U.¥ percent in June, adout the same as in recent months. 
The index fur wedical care commodities, which includes prescription and aonprescription drugs 
and medical supplies, increased U.0 percent. Charges for hospital room and physicians’ 
services cose 1.0 and U.7 percent, respectively. 


The index for apparel and upkeep rose U.1 percent in June, following seasonal 
adjustment. Moderate increases in apparel services and footwear offset price declines in most 
clothing items. The entertainment and other goods and services components advanced U.7 and 
U-0 percent, respectively. 


CPl-uU ee timental Measure 
@ seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI-U using rent subsgicution.(X-1) rose 1.U 


peccent in June the same as the official CPI-U. Mental charges increased U.4 percent in 
June. The official CPI-U employs house prices, gortgage interest cates, property taxes, 
property lasurance, and minatenance and repair costs. This measure of homeownership costs 
lacreased 1.4 percent in June as 4 result of 4 sharp increase in house prices. lucreases in 
the overall indexes were the same despite the differences in the behavior of the nomeownership 


components because of differences in weights aad seasonal adjustment wethuds between the two 
weasures. 






On Earners and Clerical Workers 
advanced 1.0 percent in June, following a 0.9 percent tacrease in May. The food and beverage 
component rose U.6 percent. Grocery store food prices iacreased U.7 percent, largely 
reflecting sharp price iacreases in meats and fresh fruits and veyetables. Kising 
hogeownership costs accounted for about three-fourths of the 1.0 percent iacrease in the 
housing component. The index for fuel and other utilities also increased substantially. The 
tramsportation component registered a 2.U percent iacrease in June, as gasoline prices rose 
5.4 percent. New and used car prices rose U.o and 0.2 percent, respectively. The index for 
medical care advanced U.¥ percent. The apparel and upkeep component rose U.2 percent in June, 
following seasonal adjustment. The indexes for entertainment and other goods and services 
rose U.7 and 0.5 percent, respectively. 7 . 


fuperers iy tate 
On October 27, 198l, the Bureau of Labor Statistics announced its iatention to change the 


way in which homeownership costs are aeasured for the Consumer Frice Index. Effective with 
data for Jaquary 1963, tne Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) will 
incorporate a rental equivalence measure for homeownership costs. tffective with data for 
Jaquary 1985, the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) 
will also incorporate the rental equivalence approach. Uetails of these changes can be found 
in U.S. Department of Labor sews release 41-506, October 27, 1YSl. 
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CONSUMER PRICES: ENERGY AND FOOD - JUNE 1982 


WASHINGTON -- The June price for all types of gasoline rose 7.2 cents to $1.296, 
the U.S. Department of Labor announced. The June prices of leaded regular gasoline 
averaged $1.242; unleaded regular, $1.309; and leaded premium, $1.408. In the 
20 cities for which gasoline prices are published, prices for all types of gasoline 
averaged highest in Honolulu and Anchorage and lowest in Northeast Pennsylvania, 
Dallas, and Denver. These average prices are collected by the department's Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in conjunction with the Consumer Price Index. 


The U.S. price per gallon of fuel oi] rose 2.3 cents to $1.194 in June. In 
the 16 cities for which fuel oi] prices are published, the price per gallon was 
highest in Buffalo and Seattle and lowest in Portland, Milwaukee, and Northeast 
Pennsylvania. 


Electricity and Natural Gas 


The U.S. average price for 500 KWH was $38.047 in June, up $1.609 from May. The large 
waicades te due to a ne. —— to higher summer rates for electricity. The 
aver. ‘or therms was ° -6 cents lower than + The 

therms was $55.387, 4.8 cents lower than May. - Se ee 


Food 


In June, changes in average retail food prices were almost evenly divided as the price 
increased for 38 items, decreased for 37 items, and was unchanged for one item. - 


The most notable price increases occurred in the meats, poultry, fish, and cat where 
19 items were higher and 9 were lower in price. Substantial increases sue tenes far tae 
steak, sirloin steak, and rib roast--up 21.5, 20.0, and 16.1 cents respectively. Most other 
beef and pork cuts were also up significantly. Egg prices led the declines in the group, 
dropping 5.9 cents for Grade A large and 4.1 cents for Grade AA large. 


Price increases for fruits and vegetables slightly outnumbered price decreases by an 11 to 10 
margin, The greatest price increase was for field grown tomatoes, up 17.5 cents and the 
sharpest decrease was for snap beans, down 20.5 cents. 


The three remaining groups each experienced a greater number of price declines than price 

advances. In the cereals and bakery product category, seven items were lower while two were 
higher in price. Most price changes were moderate as both the highest increase and decrease 
were 0.9 cents,recorded for chocolate chip cookies and long grain uncooked rice respectively. 


The average price for five dairy product items fell while the price for one item rose. A 1.7 
cent jump in the price for ice cream was the only increase and a 1.5 cent drop in the price of 
fruit flavored yogurt led the decreases. 


In the other foods at home group, six items were lower in price, five items were higher, and 
one item unchanged. The most significant activity occurred among coffee items where the 

t decrease, 10.8 cents, and the largest increase, 7.9 cents, was noted for plain 
instant coffee (9.1-14 oz.) and for freeze dried coffee respectively. 


### 
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REAL EARNINGS IN JUNE 1982 


WASHINGTON -- Real average weekly earnings decreased 1.2 percent from May to 
June, after seasonal adjustment, according to preliminary data released by the 
U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. A 0.1 percent increase in 
average hourly earnings was offset by a 0.3 percent decrease in average weekly 
hours and a 1.0 percent increase in consumer prices. 


The data pertain to gross earnings of full-time and part-time workers on 
production or nonsuper?’isory jobs in the private nonfarm sector of the 
economy. Real earnings--or earnings in constant dollars--are calculated 
by adjusting earnings in current dollars for changes in the Consumer 
Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W). 


Since June 1981, average weekly earnings increased 4.6 percent as a 5.8 
percent increase in average hourly earnings partly was offset by a 1.1 
percent decrease in average weekly hours. Real average weekly earnings, 
however, decreased by 2.1 percent due to a 6.9 percent increase in the 
CPI-W. Before adjustment for seasonal change and deflation by the 
CPI-W, gross average weekly earnings were $266.70 in June, compared with 
$254.88 a year earlier. 


The Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power 
decreased 0.8 percent from May to June. Compared with a year ago, the 
overall index was unchanged. The index excludes 
the effects of overtime in manufacturing and some of the effects of 
interindustry shifts, such as the shift of workers between high-wage and 
low-wage industries. 
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PENSION REFORM LAW PROTECTS 
PRIVATE RETIREMENT BENEFITS | 


(Another in a series on laws and programs of the U.S. Labor Department 
protecting workers. ) 


WASHINGTON -- For financial security during retirement and for other important 
fringe benefits such as medical care and disability payments, millions of American 
workers and their families depend on private pension and welfare plans. 


To protect workers’ rights to benefits from these plans, Congress enacted the 
Employee Retirement Income Security Act (ERISA) in 1974. This comprehensive 
reform law sets minimum uniform standards which private employee benefit plans 
must meet. ERISA covers pension plans that pay retirement benefits and welfare 
plans that provide medical, disability, death, unemployment, severance, legal 
services and other job related fringe benefits. ERISA does not require employers 
to set up pension or welfare plans, but if they do, the plans must be operated in 
accordance with the law's requirements. 


ERISA is administered and enforced by the Department of Labor, the Internal 
Revenue Service (IRS), and the Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation (PBGC). The 
Office of Pension and Welfare Benefit Programs, a part of the Labor Department's 
Labor-Management Services Administration, has primary responsibility for the 
reporting and disclosure requirements and fiduciary standards of the law. IRS has 
jurisdiction over the minimum standards provisions that pension plans sust 
satisfy, while the PBGC administers the plan termination insurance program. 


ERISA protects the rights and benefits of people covered by pension and 
welfare plans in several ways. First, it establishes rules to assure that 
participants are furnished important information about their plans' operations 
and the Government is provided sufficient information to enforce the law. For 
example, ERISA requires plans to furnish employees and the Department of Labor 
with a summary of plan rules, which includes, among other things, the requirements 
for participation and vesting, and the procedures for filing a claim for benefits. 
It also requires the distribution of summaries of any changes to these rules. 
Plans aust also file with the Government an annual report providing detailed 
financial information and provide participants and beneficiaries with a summary 
of that report. 


Second, the law protects the assets of plans against misuse by establishing 
standards of fiduciary conduct for persons who manage and operate pension plans. 
Foremost among these standards is ERISA's requirement that persons who manage 
plans must discharge their duties as fiduciaries solely in the interest of 
participants and beneficiaries and for the exclusive purpose of providing 
benefits to patticipants and their beneficiaries (and paying reasonable 
administrative expenses). Fiduciaries must, among other things, act as a prudent 
man would in like circumstances. 


-more- 
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Third, the law establishes a set of minimum standards which pension plans 
must meet regarding such matters as participation, vesting, joint and survivor 
protections, benefit accrual, and funding. These rules comprise the key elements 
necessary for building an entitlement to pension benefits. 


The participation rules are minimum age and service conditions beyond which 
an employer may not exclude employees from coverage by a pension plan. Under 
ERISA, an employee generally cannot be excluded from a pension plan because of age 
or service when he or she reaches age 25 or completes one year of service with the 
employer, whichever is later. 


The vesting provisions of ERISA establish how participants attein a 
nonforfeitable right to pension benefits based on employer contributions. Plans 
must provide a nonforfeitable right to benefits at least as fast as set forth in 
one of the three vesting formulas contained in ERISA. Under the law, 
contributions made to a plan by employees are always nonforfeitable. 


ERISA also protects the spouses of participants by requiring pension plans. 
that make payments in the form of an annuity to provide retirement benefits to 
surviving spouses of retirees unless the employee elects otherwise. 


Benefit accrual rules set the rate at which workers accumulate retirement 
benefits based on employer contributions, starting with the date the employee is 
hired and ending at normal retirement age. ERISA also imposes minimum funding 
requirements to assure that money will be set aside to pay pension benefits when 
they are due. 


Although ERISA sets minimum standards, plans may contain provisions more 
liberal than those required by law. 


Finally, ERISA protects workers’ benefits through a program of plan 
termination insurance operated by PBGC. Generally, PBGC guarantees that 
participants in defined benefit plans will receive a certain portion of their 
vested benefits in the event their plan terminates or becomes insolvent. 


The reporting and disclosure, and fiduciary provisions of ERISA apply to both 
pension and welfare plans. Only pension plans, however, are subject to 
participation, vesting, benefit accrual, funding and plan termination provisions 
of ERISA. 


For more detailed information on ERISA and workers' rights under the law, 
write to the Office of Pension and Welfare Benefit Programs, Labor-Management 
Services Administration, Room N-5471, U.S. Department of Labor, Third and 
Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20216. 


### 
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FILLERS FROMTHE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The- Farm Labor Contractor Registration is the only federal law that prohibits 
an employer-- a- farm labor contractor-- from knowingly employing illegal aliens, 
according to the 1981 annual report of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


### 


Cooperation between the Labor and Justice Departments has led to indictments 
against: farm labor contractors charged with involuntary servitude or peonage for 
holding. workers in farm labor camps and forcing them to work in the fields against 
their will, according to the 1981 annual report of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


### 

The U.S. Labor Department's Wage and Hour Division conducted 4,631 investigations 
under the Farm Labor Contractor Registration Act during the 1981 fiscal year, 
according to the department’s annual report. 

# #e# 


In an involuntary servitude case in fiscal 1981, the Fourth U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals upheld a ruling that conditions in a migrant labor camp operated by , 
farm labor contractors violated the. 13th Amendment and fell within the definition 
of sdavery, according to the: annual report of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


##?# 











